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Foreword 



The World and the American Teacher reflects in a significant way the 
growing contribution of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education to the development of a curriculum for prospective teachers 
which effectively represents the international relationships so much a part 
of today's world. Fortunately for the Association and for the remaking of 
American teacher education, the interest and scholarly efforts of Harold 
Taylor were secured to conduct the study which is so well reported in this 
volume. 

Dr. Harold Taylor has long been m advocate of change and improve- 
ment in American education. Formerly president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, he has written and spoken effectively regarding the problems 
facing higher education, including teacher education. The Conference on 
World Education, held at Airlie House, Virginia, December 9-11, 1966, 
and reported by Dr. Taylor in an earlier publication of AACTE, was an 
integral part of a two-year effort represented by the present volume. 

The study was instituted in 1965 as a result of the efforts of the ! 

AACTE Committee on International Relations and has been supported by I 

a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, The Association's committee has 1 

provided general direction of the study from its inception and appointed the 1 

National Advisory Committee which worked closely with Dr. Taylor. The j 

committee members include the following: j 

H. Kenneth Barker, Dean of the College of Education and ! 

Dean of International Programs, University of Akron. 

Henry Steele Commager, Professor of American History, 

Amherst College. ’ I 

Peter Gillingham, Executive Associate of Education and World | 

Affairs, Counsel to the House of Representatives Task Force j 

on the International Education Act. 1 

Francis Hamblin, Chairman, International Relations Commit- j 

tee of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher j 

Education; presently Vice-President for Academic Affairs, j 

Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, Arizona. J 

Frank Klassen, Associate Secretary of the American Association j 

of Colleges for Teacher Education. 1 

Brian Urquhart, Office of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

Harris Wofford, President, State University of New York in 
Old Westbury. 

AACTE commends its Committee on International Relations, the 
members of the National Advisory Committee, Dr. Taylor and his asso- || 

dates, and members of the AACTE staff who have brought the study to 
completion. The results will be added to other Association efforts to assist 
member institutions in improving their programs of instruction, the federal 
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government in assessing and revising its international programs, and the 
Association itself in determining future activities in international education. 

The views expressed in this report are those of Dr. Taylor and do not 
necessarily represent the position of AACTE. Dr. Taylor was encouraged 
from the beginning to conduct the study without restrictions other than 
those imposed by his own integrity as a scholar. Readers will undoubtedly 
find some viewpoints which are controversial as well as those with which 
they strongly agree. It is the expectation of AACTE that this study will be 
provocative and that it will push forward the improvement of teacher 
education by means of more effective consideration of world affairs as an 
integral part of every teacher’s preparation. 



Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Secretary 

March 1968 
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Introduction 

The present study had its inception in conversations initiated in May 
1962 by Dr. Kenneth Barker, then Associate Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE); Dr. 
George Angell, President of the State University College in Plattsburgh, 
New York, and Chairman of the International Relations Committee of 
AACTE for 1962; and the late Dr. Walter Anderson, then Dean of the 
School of Education of New York University and a member of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. That Committee, with a membership of 
seven representatives of the member institutions of AACTE, had developed 
during previous years a program for extending the education of teachers into 
an international dimension. In 1963, the Committee had reached the con- 
clusion that a study of the problems and possibilities of this kind of exten- 
sion was a necessary prelude to further advance in the field and that such 
a study might best be undertaken by a person whose scholarly interests lay 
in the area of education and world affairs bi t who was not himself involved 
direcdy with existing organizations and institutions of teacher education. 

The purpose of the study was to examine the way in which teachers 
in America are educated in the field of world affairs and the extent to 
which their preparation as teachers enables them to understand and to 
teach about the nature of world society and its problems, and to suggest 
ways in which the quality of education in a world dimension might be 
improved, where such improvement was indicated. 

The project began formally on February 1, 1966, with a sfcrff con- 
sisting of the Director, Harold Taylor; a research associate, Crane naussa- 
men; and an administrative and research assistant, Miss Miriam Willey. 
Michael Rossman served as research assistant for a two-month period in 
January and February 1967, Miss Clara Grossman from February until 
July 1967. An Advisory Committee was invited to serve throughout the 
project and consisted of— 

H. Kenneth Barker, Dean of the College of Education and Dean of 
International Programs, University of Akron 
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Henry Steele Commager, Professor of American History, Amherst 
College 

Peter Gillingham, Executive Associate of Education and World Affairs, 
Counsel to the House of Representatives Task Force on the 
International Education Act 

Francis Hamblin, former Dean of the School of Education, George 
Washington University, and, in 1966, Chairman, International 
Relations Committee of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; presently Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs, State University of Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Frank Klassen, Associate Secretary of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 

Brian U -qnhart, Office of the Secretary General of the United Nations 

Harris Wofford, formerly Associate Director of the Peace Corps in 
charge of the Office of Planning, Evaluation, and Research; 
presen dy President, State University of New York in Old 
Westbury 

Th e Committee met six times during 1965-66 for discussion of issues, 
ideas, and procedures; and although the Committee members are not 
responsible for the views expressed in this report, their thinking is an 
integral part of the ideas it contains. The Director also had the benefit of 
five meetings with the International Relations Committee of the AACTE 
for discussion of the study findings and of topics for further enquiry. 

The method of research was to visit a cross section of 50 colleges and 
universities where teachers are prepared, chosen to include a variety of 
categories small, large, rural, urban, private, public — in each region of 
the cc .xitry; to review existing literature in the field; and to confer with 
educators, government officials, students, United Nations personnel, and 
others with direct experience in and knowledge of the field of world affairs, 
including officials and members of private organizations and public bodies. 
In addition to the campus visits by Harold Taylor and Crane Haussamen, 
two conferences were held: one on the role of students in educational 
reform, with a rer Tentative national group of 40 students engaged in 
educational refomi * o teacher education, on October 22-23, 1966, in New 
York City; the othu world education, with representatives from govern- 
ment (mcludmg.some who were instrumental in developing the legislation 
or the International Education Act of 1966), educators, students, and 
university scholars and administrators, at Airlie House in Warrenton, Vir- 
gima, December 9-11, 1966, financed by the Kettering Foundation. An 
e ite version of the proceedings of the World Education Conference has 
been published by and is available from AACTE. 

The colleges and universities visited during the study were- 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 

Berea College, Beiea, Kentucky 
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Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn College, New York 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Illinois Teachers College: Chicago— North 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York 

University of South Florida, Tampa 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 

Flint Community College, Flint, Michigan 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Georgia Southern College, Statesboro 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

California State College at Hayward 

Hunter College, New York, New York 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

State College of Iowa, Cedar Falls 

Kent State university, Kent, Ohio 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pennsylvania 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

New York University, New York, New York 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Ohio University, Athens 

New York State University, International Studies and World Affairs, 

Planting Fields 

State University of New York, College at Plattsburgh 

Queens College, New York 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

North Texas State College, Denton 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marco 

Utah State University, Logan 

West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 

Eastern Washington State College, Cheney 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

At most of the institutions a general pattern was followed of a two- 
day visit consisting of (a) conferences with faculty members of the College 
of Education or the Department of Education and the administrative 
officers connected with the education of teachers; (b) conferences with 
members of the arts and science faculty involved in international programs 
or courses dealing with world affairs or non-Western cultures; (c) visits to 
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education classes and others where possible; (d) conferences with students 
in teacher education programs and other students interested in education 
and world affairs; (e) conferences with appropriate administrative officers 
of the institution, including deans of arts and science, provosts, presidents, 
and directors of international programs and centers, depending on availa- 
bility and areas of responsibility for educational policy. 

Not all institutions were studied with the same amount of direct 
coverage, although in most cases the visits included the elements described 
above, along with the study of available materials, including mimeographed 
statements describing programs, curriculums, etc.; published documents; 
pamphlets; articles by faculty members; and the college or university 
catalogs. In a few other instances, regional conferences with faculty mem- 
bers and administrators took the place of single visits. More emphasis was 
placed on institutions primarily concerned with the education of teachers 
than on those in which this was a relatively minor interest. The generaliza- 
tions drawn about the national system of teacher education and its possibili- 
ties in the future are based on examination of the cross section of colleges 
and universities listed above; specific references in the report to programs 

and practices are based on direct examination of the institutions where they 
are in effect. J 

On occasion, addresses were made to convocations of students and 
faculty members, at faculty meetings, or before groups of students; on other 
occasions, classes were taught in education and philosophy to evoke discus- 
sion of educational issues and to gain a sense of student concerns and 
interests. Nine conferences attended in connection with the study ranged 
from the U.S. National Student Association Congress in Urbana, Illinois, 
m August 1966 to a Conference on International Education and Teacher 
Education at the University of Kentucky and an NDEA Institute on 
teaching about peace and war at Wayne State University. 

Other information was solicited from appropriate organizations and 
individuals through correspondence and conferences; file materials and 
memoranda were prepared on the basis of this information for the use of 
the staff, the Director, and the Advisory Committee. 

on r ^ 1C COm P^ e h° n of the schedule of visits to campuses, on December 
20, 1966, a preliminary statement of the findings was presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation on February 16, 1967, in Chicago; following the presentation, repre- 
sentatives of the member institutions discussed a series of 12 suggested 
projects for increasing the scope of education in its international dimension. 

1 he presentation of preliminary findings; comments by three members of 
the project Advisory Committee, Henry Steele Commager, Harris Wofford, 
and Bnan Urquhart; and a summary of the discussion which followed are 
published in the 1967 Yearbook of the American Association of Colleges 
or Teacl Education, along with the talks of participants in an open 
meeting of the AACTE Committee on International Relations. These 
materials should be considered an integral part of the present Report. 
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Teacher Education and Internationalism 

The history of American research in the education of teachers in 
world affairs is comparatively short; in fact the international education of 
teachers, or, more accurately- the education of American teachers in inter- 
nationalism and cultural pluralism, has not yet become a matter for con- 
centrated attention or full-scale effort on the part of the major educational 
organizations, government agencies, foundations, and universities. The 
efforts of the private foundations and government agencies through the 
development of area studies programs and centers, the Fulbright legislation, 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the State Department, 
the Agency for International Development, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Peace Corps, the International Education Act of 1966, the 
universities, and many other government and nongovernmental bodies 
have all contributed to a growing amount of attention paid to the problems 
and solutions of internationalism in higher education. However, except for 
preliminary initiatives taken by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and educational organizations with an interest in cur- 
riculum planning, litde has been done as yet on a national or international 
scale to develop new concepts, programs, and organizations to deal with 
the international component in the education of teachers. The education 
of teachers— whether for the public schools, the colleges and universities, 
or the professional schools— has remained r n the periphery of the main body 
of effort to develop scholars, research experts, and practitioners in the field 
of world affairs, foreign cultures, and foreign languages. It may, therefore, 
be useful at the outset to summarize the work of the Association to date in 
the field as a part of the setting for the present study. 

Over the past 10 years, the International Relations Committee of 
AACTE— which has 795 member institutions, in which 90 percent of the 
country’s teachers are prepared— has been the central planning body of 
the Association for international programs and activities to increase the 
involvement of educators of teachers in the field of world affairs. Through 
the Committee, international education has been an integral part of the 
agenda of the Association’s annual meetings, to which some 50 foreign 
educators are invited. Regional conferences have been held each year at 
universities throughout the country at which proposals, projects, and 
suggestions for international education have been discussed, with conse- 
quent practical results on the home campuses. 

Descriptions of some of the projects follow. 

1. Overseas study tours for American educational administrators, com- 
prising 30-day visits to examine educational systems and conditions in 
foreign countries, have been arranged through a contract with the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs in the Department of State. 
Approximately 100 administrators have visited six European and Asian 
countries. 

2. Interinstitutional affiliation projects have been carried out through 
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arrangements made by the Association with 30 American colleges and 
universities for direct links to foreign teacher education institutions for 
exchange of faculty, texts, curriculum material, college publications, 
and-faculty and students, depending on the resources of the American 
institution. 

3. Through arrangements made with AID, educational administrators 
from abroad have been brought to this country for administrative intern- 
ships in American colleges and universities; the foreign visitor spends 
six to nine months at an American institution for study and practical 
experience in educational administration. Nineteen administrators 
from Asiaj Africa, and Latin America have participated. 

4. Four annual seminars for teachers in social studies to be attended by 
Central American teachers have been arranged under a contract with 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, with staff provided by 
American teacher education institutions. Two hundred teachers have 
participated. 

5. In collaboration with the Office of Overseas Schools of the Department 
of State, the Association has provided educational aid to seven overseas 
schools in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America for improvement of 
the quality of teaching, staffing, and curriculum. 

6. A series of pilot projects in education for international understanding 
has been organized in 11 American colleges and universities, in col- 
laboration with the National Council for the Social Studies, and have 
ranged, according to the interests and financial ability of the institutions 
involved, from introduction of international curriculums into the present 
programs and participation in travel-study programs abroad to the 
development of exchange programs with foreign students and faculty 
members. 

7. Liaison has been established with the major foundations, private 
organizations, and government agencies with an interest in international 
education, including the U.S. Commission for UNESCO, the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, the Peace Corps, Education and World 
Affairs, the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Asia 
Society, which has developed valuable guidelines and materials for 
the use of Asian studies in the education of teachers. 

Among the future research activities planned by the Association are— 

1< A major review and assessment of American technical assistance over- 
seas in the field of teacher education, beginning with a report on the 
character and content of the involvement of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development in education, to be carried out under a contract 
with AID. 

2. A review of the administrative internship program (Number 3 above) 
with a view to considering the extension of the program in the future. 

3. An analysis of the present state of staff resources, curricular practices, 
innovations, financial commitments, and possible involvement of col- 
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leges and universities in the education of teachers in world affairs, to 
be conducted under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 

There are, of course, other projects in international education for 
teachers which have been set in motion by other organizations and institu- 
tions, but the extent of AACTE efforts, with stringent financial limitations 
both in the local institutions and in the Association itself, is an indication 
of the present scale of effort in national initiatives within the teacher 
education movement. 



The International Education Act of 1966 

In the meantime, the passage of the International Education Act in 
October of 1966 has provider- . ’ear policy statement by the U.S. govern- 
ment on the relation between the American educational system and the 
involvement of the United States in world affairs, offering cooperation with 
educators of all other countries, “friend or foe alike,” and linking the need 
for internationalism in the spirit and practices of American education with 
the position of the United States as a world power. Preliminary planning 
for carrying out the provisions of the International Education Act has 
already been under way during the past year in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under the overall direction of the assistant secre- 
tary for education, Paul Miller, and his staff. The objectives of the Depart- 
ment and the new administrative organization now being designed, 
including the new Center for Educational Cooperation, are fourfold: 
(a) the enlargement of the international experience of American students 
and faculty members, (b) enlargement of the manpower resources in the 
United States in the field of international affairs, (c) the advance of public 
understanding of international affairs and world education, and (d) the 
development of a spirit of educational cooperation between Americans and 
educators in every part of the world. 

In pursuit of these aims, a series of meetings has been held by the 
Department with members of the major academic organizations and with 
an advisory group of national educational leaders to work out appropriate 
strategies for the future. A series of 33 papers on international education 
have been commissioned for use by the Department on a series of topics 
ranging from economic development and education to comparative politics 
and government, in addition to papers on particular regions where new 
work in area studies is needed. A series of regional meetings sponsored by 
the Department in cooperation with universities and/or college associations 
have been held across the country for the presentation and discussion of 
issues in planning and execution of new programs in the international field. 

The next step awaits the appropriation of funds to bring into existence 
the National Advisory Council, stipulated by the Act as the liaison group 
between the Center for Educational Cooperation and the universities and 
public bodies. The establishment of the Center itself will be possible only 
when these appropriations are granted, although, in the meantime, pre- 
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liminary plans have been made for staffing and organizing the work of the 
Center. There are also direct connections between this work in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the U.S. Office of 
Education bureaus, the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
State Department, the Peace Corps, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and other government and educational bodies. It is worth noting that 
in this phase of the preliminary planning, the problems involved in devel- 
opmg specific programs for the education of teachers have again been 
included among the general problems of higher education rather than 
singled out for particular attention within the total structure of the educa- 
tional system. Further information and comment on the implications of 
the International Education Act and the Center for Educational Coopera- 
tion are included in the proceedings of the World Education Conference 
cited above and throughout this Report. 



Education and World Affairs 

Aside from these activities in planning and project development, the 
most important recent work in the relation of internationalism to higher 
education is that of Education and World Affairs (EWA), established in 
1962 with grants from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Previous foundation-supported studies, in particular that of 
the Committee on The University and World Affairs in 1959-60, 1 indicated 
the need for an organization to study, analyze and assist in strengthening 
the international teaching, research and service dimensions of U.S. colleges 
and universities. Through its officers and staff and the members of its 
Board of Trustees, Education and World Affairs is continually in touch 
with colleges and universities, government agencies, and private organiza- 
tions interested in international affairs and education. A great deal of 
what is known in the educational community about college and university 
activities in international education and world affairs has come from EWA, 
through staff research, the work of committees, and the direct relation 
among officers of the government, the EWA staff, and the EWA Board of 
Trustees. This organization has been the main source of stimulus and 
exhortation for the development of international studies and world affairs 
programs in the universities and colleges and has provided in the field the 
most substantial body of the literature of explanation and fact which is 
currently available. 2 



1 Report of the Committee on The University and World Affairs, J. L. Morrill, 

™!T n ’ Dec ember l960, 84 pp., distributed by Education and World Affairs, 522 
Htth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2 Studies and reports issued by Education and World Affairs- 

AID and the Universities, by John W. Gardner. Published by Education and World 
Affairs, 1964. 

The U.S. Office of Education; A New International Dimension, 1964. 

The Foreign Student: Whom Shall We Welcome? 1964. (Out of print) 

The University Looks Abroad: Approaches to World Affairs st Six American Univer- 
sities. Published by Walker & Co., 1966. 
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The International Programs of American Universities 

The most important single document for detailed information about 
university work in international education is the second edition of The 
International Programs of American Universities ; an Inventory and 
Analysis , prepared by the Institute of Advanced Projects at the East-West 
Center in Honolulu in cooperation with Education and World Affairs and 
Michigan State University. This 466-page report describes and analyzes 
briefly the 1,314 international educational programs going on in 396 insti- 
tutions in the United States and gives the kind of information about their 
operations which can furnish a basis not only for further research but for 
planning by institutions wishing to enter the field. 

As of September 1965, 199 colleges and universities, mosdy in the 
Middle Atlantic and North East Central states, sent faculty members 
abroad; 88 institutions had overseas branches of some kind, 95 were training 
Americans for work abroad, 100 had specific programs for exchanging 
materials with educators in foreign countries, and 55 were engaged in some 
form of educational collaboration with foreign institutions. Since 1965, 
the number of institutions and programs has continued to increase. 

Before reviewing the materials in the East-West Center report, I had 

The Overseas Selection of Foreign Students, 1966. 

Publications and information services provided by EWA: 

Education and World Affairs: Report on Program 1963-1964, 1965. 

Intercultural Education, 1965. (Out of print) 

International Education Program, 1966. (Out of print) 

Education and IVorld Affairs: An Overview, 1966. 

As Nations Become Neighbors. Reprinted from Saturday Review, August 20, 1966, 
issue. 

The International Education Act of 1966, 1966. 

Coordinating International Programs and Activities at U.S. Colleges and Universities: 
A Directory, 1966. 

Occasional reports: 

Guidelines for the Planning of External Aid Projects in Education, by Arthur T 
Lewis, 1967. 3 J ' 

Policy statements: 

The University Community and Overseas Research: Guidelines for the Future, Board 
of Trustees of EWA, 1967. 

In addition to these reports, the following publications are distributed by EWA- 
The University and World Affairs. Report of the Committee on The University and 
World Affairs, J. L. Morrill, chairman. Published by the Ford Foundation, 1960. 
The College and World Affairs. Report of the Committee on The College and World 
Affairs, John W. Nason, chairman. Published by the Hazen Foundation, 1964. 
Some Facts About Serving in Educational Posts Abroad. Published by Overseas Edu- 
cational Service, 1964. 

Overseas Educational Service, Its Purpose and Program. Published by Overseas Edu- 
cational Service, 1965. 7 

The Professional School and World Affairs. Series of reports by Task Forces on- 

1. Agriculture and Engineering 

2. Law 

3. Business Administration and Public Administration 

4. Medicine and Public Health 

5. Education. 
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assumed that it would be necessary to collect a good deal of this kind of 
information as part of the research project, in order to be able to provide a 
set of findings about the present range of work in international programs 
having to do with the education of teachers. I had also assumed before 
reviewing thoroughly the work of Education and World Affairs that it 
would be necessary to investigate in a variety of ways the relation of inter- 
national affairs to the undergraduate and graduate programs of American 
colleges and universities, because of their direct connection with teacher 
education. However, the combination of the East-West Center document 
and the publications, activities, and studies of EWA have removed those 
necessities, and I now make the assumption that persons interested in 
gaining more information about the actual range of present international 
programs, in higher education in general . •: well as in the education of 
teachers, will turn to the work already done so capably and imaginatively 
by the staff of the above organizations. 

The reader will find, for example, in the East-West Center report that, 
beginning in 1962, the University of Akron has annually held a month's 
Summer Session Abroad for teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
—60 of them in 1964— to “prepare them to translate more adequately the 
culture of the world to their students,” financed by the participants’ fees 
and held in India, Spain, and the United Kingdom. At St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, the senior class raises funds annually to send a 
member of the graduating class to the Martin Luther School in Rimbach, 
Germany, to teach English. To review the entire report is to find any 
number of ways in which ideas already in action through existing college 
and university programs could be transferred to additional institutions or 
could be used as a stimulus to further planning and extensions to projects 
already under way. 

The Conference on World Education 

Another part of the present study has had to do with the implications 
of the International Education Act and the present and future possibilities 
for collaborative effort in international programs of teacher education 
among private organizations, colleges and universities, schools, colleges of 
education, and the U.S. government. The Conference on World Educa- 
tion, mentioned above, brought together many of those in this country 
most direcdy concerned with the International Education Act, including 
some who were instrumental in developing both the legislation and the 
ideas on which the legislation was based. The Conference resulted in a 
document which not only contains the substance of the papers and the 
discussion, but serves as a report of this phase of the study findings. Rather 
than repeating either the generalizations or the specific details of the results 
of that Conference, I am assuming that the proceedings of the Conference 
will be read as an integral part of the present Report. 
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